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The first meeting of the Association of 
Children’s Librarians of Northern and 
Central California will be held on Thurs- 
day, September 21 at 1:30 in the Assem- 
bly Room of the San Francisco Public 
Library. Mrs. Lutie Higley, children’s 
librarian at the Dimond Branch of the 
Oakland Public Library is the new chair- 
man, and Natalie Mayo, head children's 
librarian of the San Francisco Public 
Library is the retiring chairman. 

The indexing of local county histories, 
is one of the projects which the Refer- 
ence Librarians’ Council of the Bay 
Region plans to work on this coming 


year. 

The Special Librarians of the Bay 
Region are undertaking the preparation 
of a new supplement to the Union List 
of Periodicals. 

New officers of the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Librarianship Alumni 
Association are: President, Thelma Reid, 
Field Representative, State Library, Sac- 
ramento; Vice President, Thomas S. 
Dabagh, County Law Library, Los An- 
we and Secretary-Treasurer, May 

Dornin, University of California Li- 
brary, Berkeley 

The Abas County Board of Su- 
pervisors appropriated an extra thousand 
dollars to the County Library Book Fund 
to stock a new branch in the Berkeley- 
Albany Housing Project. The project 
provides room, furniture, utilities and 
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janitor service. The Recreation Depart- 
ment of the City of Albany pays the 
librarian’s salary, which it is reported 
comes from Lanham Funds for com- 
munity recreational projects. 


MRS. EDWINA S. HICKS 
It was with regret that the staff of the 
library department of the Long Beach 
schools learned of the resignation of Mrs. 
Edwina S. Hicks, director of the Long 
Beach school libraries since 1936. She 
will be missed not only by the teachers 
and school librarians but also by the staff 
of the Public Library. Mrs. Hicks had 
her training in Juniata College, the Ship- 
pensburg State Teachers College and the 
Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh. 
She had teaching experience in Penn- 
sylvania and worked as children’s librar- 
ian in Pittsburgh and Cleveland. In 1922 
she came to California. She organized 
the Franklin Junior High School Li- 
brary, and later was appointed assistant 
to the Director of School Libraries. In 
1936 she became Director. In this ca- 
pacity she has succeeded admirably in 
maintaining high standards and in meet- 
ing the challenge of war-time conditions. 
More than all else she has stressed the 
vital importance of book selection. The 
result of this policy can be seen in the 
well-rounded collections in the school li- 
braries of Long Beach. 
Alice Stoeltzing. 
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“WE HAVE THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF TECHNICAL 
AND BUSINESS BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC COAST” 


SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY 


si OE cs 
TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, BUSINESS 
and NON-FICTION BOOKS 


We supply LIBRARIES with NON-FICTION BOOKS at BET- 
TER DISCOUNTS and in LESS TIME than any other wholesaler 
in CALIFORNIA. 


The reason is simple. We are SPECIALISTS, dealing in TECH- 
NICAL and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS only, we carry no fiction. We 
are selling agents or depository for most of the publishers of non- 
fiction. Our stock of technical and scientific books is the largest 
in the West. Our experience includes the supplying of most of 
the larger libraries with technical books for many years and this 
experience and technical information is at your disposal. 


We stock the more important books of the following publishers 


American Institute of Accountants 
American Society of Metals 
American Technical Society 
Appleton Century Company 
Theo. Audel Company 
Aviation Press 

Bankers Publishing Co. 
Brookings Institution 

Bruce Publishing Company 
Chemical Catalog Company 
Chemical Publishing Co. 
Chemical Rubber Company 
Columbia University Press 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
Dodd Mead & Co. 

F. J. Drake & Co. 

Gillette Publishing Co. 
Goodheart-Wilcox Co. 

Gulf Publishing Co. 

Harper & Brothers 

Norman W. Henley Co. 
Industrial Press 
International Textbook Co. 
Lane Publishing Co. 

J. B. Lippincott Company 
Longmans-Green & Co. 

The Macmillan Company 


Manual Arts Press 

McGraw-Hill Book Company 

Cc. V. Mosby Co. 

National Bureau Economic Research 
Nickerson & Collins Co. 
Nordeman Publishing Co. 

W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
Open Court Publishing Co. 
Orange Judd Publishing Co. 
Pencil Points Press 

Pergande Publishin wae 

Pitman Publishing 

Popular Mechanics Press 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Radio & Technical Publishing Co. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
Richard D. Irwin Co. 

Ronald Press Company 

Charles Scribner's Sons 

Simon & Schuster 
Simmons-Boardman Co. 

Small Arms Technical Publishing Co. 
Trautwine Co. 

D. Van Nostrand Company 
Whittlesey House 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

Yale University Press 


We have two stores, order from the branch nearest you. 


Technical Book Company 


808 S. Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES 
VAndike 6001 


432 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
YUkon 2262 
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THE PORT CHICAGO DISASTER 


On Monday, July 24th at 9:30 A.M., 
just a week after the disaster at Port 
Chicago, busloads of children between 
the ages of four and sixteen left the 
devastated town of Marsh Creek Springs. 
The latter is a resort community far 
enough away from Port Chicago not to 
have suffered serious damage. Children 
from the nearby communities of Nichols 
and Clyde were included with those 
from Port Chicago, since those towns 
were also badly damaged. Red Cross 
aid and equipment was secured in caring 
for the children (there are about 150 
of them), but the project is supervised 
by the State War Council's recreation 
division and the Contra Costa County 
school authorities. Since there are no 
facilities for keeping the children over- 
night, they are returned to their homes 
at 8:30 P.M. daily. The main purpose 
of the plan is to keep them off the streets 
and out of danger during the reconstruc- 
tion period, and to see that they have 
suficient suitable food. Now here's 
where the Library comes in: Contra 
Costa County Free Library has sent a 
large collection of juvenile books to 
Marsh Creek Springs for the use of 
these evacuated children. The books 
were charged to the Port Chicago Branch 
Library, and the expectation is that those 
not returned to the main office at the 
end of the evacuation period will become 
a part of the regular Port Chicago col- 
lection. 

The custodian of the Port Chicago 
Branch, Mrs. Clara M. White, reported 


that the Branch was not severely dam- 
aged and that she thought few of the 
books were injured. However, the li- 
brary has been closed temporarily, pend- 
ing official inspection of the building to 
see whether it is safe for occupation. 
There was an estimated $15,000 worth 
of damage in windows and ceilings to 
the Court House and Hall of Records 
in Martinez. Strangely enough, the li- 
brary’s portion of the Hall of Records 
was practically untouched. We lost no 
windows at all, and only a little plaster 
from the ceiling of the Catalog Depart- 
ment, The Treasurer's Office, in the 
Court House, was probably the worst 
off, and the Surveyor’s Office, just above 
the library, was also badly hit. As I 
write this, carpenters are busy in the 
basement hall knocking broken glass from 
the Surveyor’s windows (frames and all 
were blown out) in preparation for re- 
placing the glass. The Martinez City 
Branch of our library was not touched, 
but it was necessary to close the Concord 
Branch for a day or two, since one of 
the large front windows was completely 
broken and the frame hung by a 
thread over the children’s section of the 
building. The damage has now been 
repaired, however, and the building is 
once again open for business. 


—Patricia J. Clark. 


The Pan American Airways Library, 
formerly located at Treasure Island, was 
recently moved to Mills Field, San Fran- 
cisco. 
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TECHNICAL BOOKS 


for Aircraft Workers 
and Allied Industries 


BAUGHMAN’S AVIATION DICTIONARY 
by Harold E. Baughman. Standard authority on terms and an invalu- 


able reference guide for aircraft martufacture, operation and mainte- 
nance — remarkable not only for the completeness of its aviation 
information but also for its accumulated aeronautical knowledge, illus- 
trations, graphs, tables. Suited as a text on the multitude of subjects 
necessary to aeronautical aviation. 900 pgs. 300 illus. $6.50 


FUNDAMENTALS OF STRESS ANALYSIS, Vol. I 
by Deyarmond & Arslan. Now available in bound form, this book was 


put through nearly two years of successful trial use as a loose leaf text 
by many defense training units and universities. 3.00 
y y g 


AIRCRAFT TEMPLATE DEVELOPMENT 


Basic text for students, apprentices and trainees, prepared with the 
assistance of virtually all the major aircraft manufacturers in the 
United States. Includes sample problems, blueprints, suggested pro- 
cedures, glossary. 312 pgs., 268 illus., diagrams, charts, tables. $4.00 


AIRCRAFT DESIGN SKETCH BOOK 
Compiled and published by Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. Origi- 


nally available only to Lockheed engineers, this volume contains a 
collection of design ideas in sketch form that will stimulate the cre- 
ative and inventive mind. Here is the inside story of the complete air- 
craft, both military and commercial. Several hundred sketches. $3.00 


SOLUTION OF EQUATIONS 


By Wayne A. McGowan. Up-to-the-minute aid to the review or practi- 
cal study of mathematics — a complete practical text, designed to meet 
present day “rapid fire” educational program requirements. $3.50 


Reprints of Government Publications pertaining to aero- 
nautics (CAA manuals, Civil air regulations, Technical 
manuals, etc.) 


AERO PUBLISHERS BOOKS 


2328 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles 5 
Formerly 120 North Central Ave., Glendale, Calif. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING, OCTOBER 19-21, 1944 


Theme: Phases of development for Libraries after the war, with particular 
emphasis on Inter-American affairs 


October 19 
Morning: California County Libraries Mabel Gillis 
(These sessions to begin on Wednesday) 
Service Libraries _Allie Moore, chairman 


Afternoon: CLA Registration. Lecture Room, Los Angeles Public Library 
Executive Board Meeting Mary Duncan Carter 


Evening: Opening session 
Welcoming speeches 
Mary Duncan Carter 
Althea Warren 
Mabel Gillis 
Program 
Mexican Librarian To be announced 
Mexican-Americans Ruth Tuck 
Minorities 


October 20 
Morning: Regional Resources and Cooperation 
Discussion led by Lawrence Powell 


Afternoon: Section Meetings Seis 
Junior Members 3 nu 

Regional Cataloging be ca 

Municipal Libraries Kathryn Whelan man 

College and University Libraries David Otis Kelley Poles 

; he other 

Special Libraries. Isabelle Farnum a 

Music Library Association Gladys Caldwell that | 


Trustees Section Robert Bauer famil 


Evening: Banquet and Entertainment — Biltmore Hotel Th. 


to th 
October 21 
Morning: Breakfast. Section for Library Work with Boys and Girls 
Business Meeting 
General Session: Rehabilitation 
Col. Alexander R. Heron, Rosemary Livsey and CLA 
Rehabilitation Committee 


Afternoon: Executive Board Meeting Coit Coolidge 
10 
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JOE SANCHEZ COMES TO THE LIBRARY 


RUTH D. TUCK 


A NY ONE of these summer afternoons 
there may stand at the library desk a 
child who represents in his small person 
many of the problems of this hemisphere 
and some of those of the world. If you 
recognize his significance, obscured as it 
may be by his outward appearance, you 
may find yourself engaged in one of the 
great tasks of this century: that of estab- 
lishing harmony between those of differ- 
ent cultural and racial strains. If this 
task can be done in your town, on your 
job, in a practical, workable way, you 
may rest assured that it can be done any- 
where. The face-to-face contact, suc- 
cessfully resolved, is worth many fine 
words about internationalism. 


This boy called Joe Sanchez—baptized 
José—is a citizen of this country, but his 
father came from another. This is such 
a common American pattern as to be 
time-worn. Many of Joe’s problems are 
those common to all immigrant groups, 
although he has a few of his own in 
addition. You may have heard that the 
Mexican immigrant was so ill-educated 
and “low” that it was impossible to do 
anything for him. For that matter, few 
of our immigrant groups were highly-se- 
lective, and that statement could include 
a number who got here early enough to 
be called colonists. The Irish, the Ger- 
man peasants, the Scandinavians, the 
Poles, the Finns, the Italians, and many 
others were for the most part poor, half- 
educated, rural folk people. The fact 
that their names now ornament our best 
family trees does not mean that they had 
a warm reception by those already here. 
The stereotyped thought we now apply 
to the Mexican has been applied in turn 
to each of them. 

Joe’s father, Juan Sanchez, was a 
“typical” Mexican immigrant. He was 
probably a hacienda worker from the 
Central Plateau of Mexico, paid starva- 
tion wages, exploited, never given a 
chance at schooling. The combination 


of civil strife in Mexico and the urgent 
appeals of labor contractors from the 
United States implanted in him the idea 
of bettering himself and his family, and 
he and his young wife crossed our south- 
ern border about twenty-five years ago. 

What we forget about Juan Sanchez 
is that, in addition to his meager personal 
belongings, he brought a cultural heri- 
tage. It was a folk culture and not in 
books, but it was an important one. Juan 
was the product of one of the greatest 
culture fusions in history: that of the 
Hispanic-European and the pre-Conquest 
Indian civilizations. Had we cultivated 
him as a neighbor here in the Southwest, 
we would have gained insight into all of 
Latin America. We might even have 
borrowed from him with profit. A tra- 
dition of stable family and kinship rela- 
tionships, for instance, or a simple, pro- 
found faith would not have done us any 
harm back in the 20's. Song, folk litera- 
ture, a gift for beauty and workmanship 
—we insisted that these be thrown into 
the melting-pot, in return for the lowest 
and thinnest portions of our own culture. 
That had always been our idea of 
“Americanization.” 

Juan Sanchez was strangely stubborn 
about throwing away his heritage; little 
Joe, although he seldom mentions it, is 
at heart equally reluctant. He thinks he 
would like to have both, the good of the 
Mexican and the good of the American. 
It may be that Joe has a point and that 
future Americanization will not have as 
its symbol the melting-pot, with its un- 
fortunate connotation, as Louis Adamic 
remarked, of white heat. It may have as 
its pattern the sharing of common values, 
the retention of the best of all cultures, 
the appreciation of different cultural 
ways. Such careful, patient fusion 
might be a valuable technique for the 
world at large. One must admit that a 
fraternity of nations has slight chance of 
becoming a going concern if it is com- 


Mrs. Tuck contributed an interesting article, Behind the zoot suit riots, to the Survey Graphic in August 1943. 
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posed of groups who secretly believe that 
their own ways are the only “good” ones, 
even though they profess tolerance. 

When Juan Sanchez came to the 
United States, he found a few things 
which made his position different, and 
worse, from that of the immigrants who 
had preceded: him. Because he entered 
areas of the country where racial feeling 
was high, he was subjected to domiciliary, 
educational, and social segregation, with 
its corollary of unequal opportunity. 
True, his position was not as restricted 
as that of the Negro or the Oriental, 
but it was enough to cut his self-respect 
to the quick. Most other nations, par- 
ticularly those of proud tradition them- 
selves, have a difficult time understanding 
our allergy to various shadings of skin 
colors. 

Because the Mexican came after, 
rather than during, our period of econ- 
omic expansion, he was forced into con- 
stant mobility in search of seasonal em- 
ployment. To a man whose ancestors 
had lived for years in their tierra—their 
little spot of valley or mountainside in 


Mexico—it was a terrifically disorgan- 


izing experience. Only in the last few 
years has Juan Sanchez been able to put 
down community roots; only in the last 
two has he had a regular income above 
barest subsistence. His economic posi- 
tion is none too secure yet, but his chil- 
dren, he hopes, can reach out toward full 
participation in the American scene. He 
thinks, with stubborn pride, that they 
have something to offer, and that they 
can achieve it without repudiating him 
or his background, as too many second 
generation children have done. 

What can the place of the library be 
in helping Joe Sanchez toward this inte- 
gration of cultures? Public libraries should 
be natural focal points for such a project, 
for they are themselves repositories of the 
cultures of the world, great neutral meet- 
ing-places. But to be successful, their 
role can never be merely passive; a great 
degree of creative inventiveness is re- 
quired for such a job. As the highly 
successful “Springfield Plan” has shown, 
it is the fresh emphasis given ordinary 
contacts, familiar situations and material, 
which is the solvent. 
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For example, the familiar story-hour 
can be given an inter-cultural twist, per- 
haps bringing in higher age groups than 
is customary. The sharing of folklore, 
using something like Frank Henius’ 
Fables From Latin America in the cur- 
rent number of Jack and Jill or his forth- 
coming Latin American Fairy Tales in 
contrast with excerpts from Botkin’s 
Treasury of American Folklore, would 
give both groups of children an insight 
into each other’s background and ways, 
Use of a phonograph could show that 
songs like “The Red River Valley” and 
“Adelita” or “Old Paint” and “Caballo 
Ballo” are not very far apart in 
origin. The sayings of Poor Richard 
can be matched by a hundred witty 
Spanish dichos. The stories Grand- 
mother Jones tells her family can 
be put beside those Grandmother Sanchez 
tells hers, perhaps in display on your 
bulletin board. Grandmother Sanchez, 
by the way, will probably make the best 
contribution, if you know how to get it. 
Some of the most engrossing unwritten 
literature in the world exists in the folk- 
tales and fairy-stories of Guanajuato and 
Michoacan, still told in this country 
around ‘picking-fires and in family circles. 

Joe needs to be constantly reminded 
that the library belongs to him, subject 
to some necessary regulation. He would 
like to know how books are shelved, 
checked out, and cared for; it will in- 
crease his inner prestige if he is allowed to 
do some of these jobs, in cooperation with 
youth of other groups. He may present 
an occasional disciplinary problem, which 
many times will have its origin in inad- 
equacy or fancied repudiation. Once he 
is made to realize that regulations apply 
equally, without prejudice, to all, much 
of this problem will be solved. Senti- 
mental patronage is almost as discourag’ 
ing to Joe as crude prejudice; he feels, 
with some justice, that this sort of “tol- 
erance” is really intolerance with a mask. 
You can be honest and straight, and even 
tough on occasion with Joe—but never 
mawkish. 

He may require a great deal of di 
rection in his reading, for books have not 
formed a great part in his conditioning 

(Continued on page 35) 
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THE PLANNING APPROACH 
TO BRANCH SITE SELECTION 


JOHN E. ROBERTS 


City Planning Associate, Department of City Planning, 
City of Los Angeles 


.s Charter of the City of Los 
Angeles requires the approval of the 
oficial planning agency, namely the City 
Planning Commission, of the acquisition 
of all properties which are to be used 
for public purposes. This important 
phase of governmental administration is 
but a portion of the people’s mandate 
concerning planning, which was included 
in the basic law of the city in 1941. Such 
legislation realistically evidences social 
progress, by demonstrating the awareness 
of the need for planning, on the part of 
the citizenry. 

People would shun and scoff at the 
eccentric individual who, on acquiring 
a desirable home, would plant a row of 
trees across the entrance of the garage, 
because he had no private automobile, 
and did not therefore require access to 
the garage. Or, one who would build, 
without form or relation a kitchen in one 
corner of his lot, a bedroom in another 
space across from the nursery, a living 
room in another and so on. So with 
cities. We must protect our cities, and 
those public properties within those 
cities, from misplaced facilities and ill- 
advised, poorly timed, expensive con- 
struction which may serve to discourage 
the best ultimate use of property, when 
that best use may be feasibly established. 

On the other hand, we may not re- 
serve indefinitely. We can not delay a 
presently needed public improvement in 
the fear that it may conflict with some 
future need of ten or twenty years hence. 
We, of government, must presently pro- 
vide our principals, the public, with all 
possible facilities which modern technol- 
ogy has evolved. 

The exchange of public properties 


from one department to another may oft- 
en solve public use problems. It should 
be borne in mind, in this connection, that 
there may be a best present use of prop- 
erty and a best ultimate use of the same 
property with the degree of compatibil- 
ity between the two a substantial vari- 
able. * 

We accept the foregoing challenges 
with confidence, if we plan the expansion 
or contraction-of our service units of 
government, department by depart- 
ment, then groups of departments, until 
our city represents a complete working 
unit, fully cognizant of both the aspira- 
tions and limitations of its people, mak- 
ing full use of modern technology, while 
thinking and providing for the future. 

In the closing months of 1942, a com- 
mittee of twelve branch librarians of the 
Los Angeles Public Library under the 
chairmanship of Miss Helen Spotts, and 
the Department of City Planning of the 
City of Los Angeles, jointly embarked 
on a study of the location of existing and 
proposed branch libraries. 

The purpose of the study was, in the 
main, twofold: first, to determine the 
number and composition of the popula- 
tion residing within a reasonable service 
radius of each branch, and second, to 
analyze the location of each existing 
branch in the light of proposed public 
improvement projects and other trends, 
and to identify localities where branches 
are presently needed, where future 
branches may be required, and where 
existing branch service should be discon- 
tinued. In short, progress has been made 
on a master plan for public libraries. 

Our public library system is composed 
of one central library, forty branch libra- 


To Miss Althea Warren, City Librarian of Los Angeles, and Mr. Charles B. Bennett, Director of Planning, 
City of Los Angeles, is expressed the deep appreciation of those of their staff members who engaged in the study 
explained herein. Their cooperation, counsel, enthusiastic support, and continued interest, serve notice that no 
effort should be spared to enable the Los Angeles Public Library to contribute its utmost toward the welfare 


of Los Angeles. 











ries, some sixty library stations or small 
neighborhood libraries, and other special 
outlets. These latter are typified by the 
Municipal Reference Branch located in 
the City Hall, to provide specialized ser- 
vice to officials and employees. 


To the great majority of our people, 
however, the branch library is representa- 
tive of the system. It is “the library” 
to the district and its functions closely 
resemble those of the central or main 
library in smaller cities. Branches as we 
know them, for the most part, represent 
a substantial investment in sites and 
buildings, offer a complete service, and 
are professionally staffed. The dibrary 
stations offering part-time restricted ser- 
vice, are a useful method of promoting 
interest within a neighborhood, or for the 
testing of a district before the establish- 
ment of a branch. 


In our study, statistical maps were pre- 
pared showing the placement of the units 
of the system throughout the 450 square 
miles which comprise the City of Los 
Angeles. A service area around each 
branch was defined by a radius of one 
mile. Using population distribution 
maps, it was thus possible to compute the 
number of persons potentially served by 
each branch, as well as those residing in 
the areas of overlapping service of two 
or three branches. Use of the 1940 cen- 
sus returns resulted in the following find- 
ings: 

51.5% of the city population resided 
within one mile of one branch library, 
15.5% within one mile of two branches, 
1.5% within one mile of three branches, 


while 31.5% were without branch li-. 


brary service on the basis of the one mile 
radius. The great numbers of the pop- 
ulation thus served may be better appre- 
ciated when the total city population of 
1,504,277 is considered. Particularly 
striking was the fact that 72,300 persons 
reside outside the city limits but still are 
within one mile of a Los Angeles branch. 
And further, that 1/; of the total number 
of branches are situated less than one 
mile from the city boundary. 


The population composition for the 
district served by each branch was also 
computed. The population was classi- 
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fied into four groups; 1) native white 
2) foreign born white 3) Negro and 
4) other races. This breakdown indi- 
cated definitely which branches might, by 
reason of a singular special program 
adopted to the racial or nationality 
groups within its service area, assist that 
group in the special manner which is 
desirable. For these, shall we say, prob- 
lem groups, definitely need help and 
assistance from institutions such as the 
public library. 


You may logically inquire if a high 
proportion of problem groups within a 
city affects library registration. Our 
study indicated that such a situation re- 
sults in lower registration. The six 
branches having the lowest percentage 
of problem groups within their service 
area averaged in registered card holders 
62.4% of the area population. The six 
branches having the highest percentage 
averaged 43%. 


The complete Parkway Plan of the 
City of Los Angeles was also shown on 
the statistical maps. This plan through 
proposing a network of express motor’ 
ways throughout the city, creates a series 
of cells or islands of varying size. Pro- 
gressive construction of various units in 
the system is proposed. Initial routes 
have been constructed and rights of way 
are ‘being acquired on others. 

The cells created by the complete plan 
may very likely become districts with 
identity. While it is not likely that a 
parkway will form a barrier or bound a 
district as effectively as physiographical 
features, it will be a more effective barrier 
than the common surface highway. 

If such districts assume identity, 
then the first step in community con- 
sciousness will have been made. Cul- 
tural institutions both public and quasi- 
public, service departments such as fire, 
police, and health, public and private rec’ 
reational programs, business enterprises, 
and the residents of the district will re- 
flect that identity. This situation, 
whether occasioned by major construc: 
tion of post-war projects such as park- 
ways, or by existing natural physical 
barriers that define a district are of in 
terest to the library. Such a condition 
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indicates the probable future need of 

larger but fewer branches, adequately 

staffed and open for a full day. 

Some existing branches are so situated 
that they will adequately serve the dis- 
trict which will be bounded by parkways. 
In considering units to be moved, thought 
was given to the desirability of initiating 
a new type of branch to be located within 
busy shopping centers. Conclusions 
reached indicate that such a type would 
be more readily accessible to maximum 
patronage. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that both the business center 
branch, and the one which is of a more 
monumental type, and perhaps serves as 
a nucleus for a cultural center, have a 
definite place in the library system. 

In a brief manner, the details of our 
study have been outlined. Objectively, 
it has pointed to certain criteria which 
will be helpful in the planning and se- 
lection of library sites. 

Let us assume that we are to select a 
site for a public library. If it is to be 
the central library for a city, we all agree 
that the site should be a proper one for 
a monumental public building, conven- 
ient to the civic center or seat of govern- 
ment and the central business district. 
There are other indices, however which 
should be applied in processing any li- 
brary site, whether for central or branch 
service, and these are best stated in 
the form of questions. Let us ask these 
questions of our site: 

1, Has the official planning agency of 
the jurisdiction been approached for 
advice and help in site selection? 

2. Do population trends indicate steady 
and continued growth of the district? 

3. Does the land-use pattern appear 
stable and does it conform to a studied 
plan? 

4. Do the official plans of the city in- 
dicate the construction of projects 
which may serve to restrict patronage? 

5. Do physiographical barriers exist 
which might restrict patronage? 

6. Do mass transportation facilities and 
major streets provide easy access to the 
site? 

7. Does the site provide adequate area 
for offstreet automobile parking, and 
appropriate landscaping? 





8. Is the proposed site a reasonable dis- 
tance from political boundaries so that 
a maximum number of taxpayers will 
be served, or may exchange service with 
adjoining jurisdictions be established? 

9. Would the district remain unserved 
by other branches if their programs 
were expanded? 

10. Are public buildings such as schools, 
recreation centers, or others, available 
for combining their service with the 
library, and assisting with a special 
problem group program? 

11. Can the district be better served by 
a site within a cultural center, or a site 
within the local shopping center? 


12. Will the proposed site add com- 
plications to library administrative pro- 
cedure in any manner? 


13. Does the citizen pressure group 
which may be requesting the expan- 
sion, constitute a qualified and able 
group to assist the new branch in its 
initial programs? 

We submit that the above questions 
are basic and if applied to proposed sites 
will tend to indicate the more desirable 
location. Also, to the professional li- 
brarian they will probably bring to mind 
certain other qualifications of equal im- 
portance, the satisfaction of which may 
be desirable in a particular city or dis- 
trict. 


The success of a library system, or 
branch, is in direct proportion to the 
number of people it serves. Any situa- 
tion therefore, which promotes the en- 
trance of the library into the activity 
circle of people is important and bene- 
ficial. 

Yes, cities are for people, to live in, to 
enjoy beauty, safety and health, to have 
convenient places to live in and to rear 
children, to have privacy and to enjoy 
community contacts. The public library 
as an agency of government may rightly 
assume that it may help people in realiz- 
ing their just desires, in a manner not 
available to other agencies. As librari- 
ans you are part of an exclusive agency 
which serves all age groups among our 
people, all creeds, all races, all occupa- 
tions, all levels of economic status, all at 
one time. 
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THE LIBRARY AND PREVENTION 
OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


PETER T. CONMY 
City Librarian, Oakland 


The internal problem of America to- 
day is the curbing of juvenile crime. A 
large segment of the population turning 
criminal in its early teens will give 
America a goodly sized adult group with 
a criminal background in a few years. If 
this should be allowed to happen, law 
breaking among adults will increase im- 
measureably and result in a marked low- 
ering of moral standards. As the post- 
war stage is reached, a new war must be 
waged. The all-out effort that the 
American people have been and are mak- 
ing against aggression must be trans- 
ferred to combat the multiplication of 
delinquency by youth. As stated above, 
this movement must be “all-out.” Every 
community institution, every civic 
agency, and every moral force must be 


mobilized. To this the public library is 


no exception. It has a clear-cut path to 
follow and a marked duty to perform. 

In Oakland the war against juvenile 
delinquency is already well under way. 
The Oakland Public Library is now oper- 
ating with the various and several agen- 
cies that are aligned in this effort. Oak- 
land, however, is not only a large city 
but comprises a far-flung area of sixty- 
three square miles as well. Hills sepa- 
rate districts geographically. For this 
reason the fight on juvenile crime is 
essentially one that is decentralized and 
fought on many fronts. The nineteen 
branch libraries, therefore, are the stra- 
tegic points from which the library sys- 
tem directs its attack. 

The contribution which the library 
makes in the war on juvenile delin- 
quency is twofold. It is preventive on 
the one hand and remedial on the other. 

Preventive Measures. Representa- 
tives of the branches sit on the various 
neighborhood councils engaged in work- 
ing on the problem. The library cooper- 
ates with the neighborhood welfare a- 
gency and with the school. The 
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movements which these institutions ini- 
tiate are followed up by exhibits at the 
branch library. Books are introduced by 
the librarian in talks. They are loaned 
and read by the children. School 
authorities bring classes to the libraries 
where stories are told the pupils and 
books reviewed for them to the end that 
the youngsters may develop good reading 
habits and develop a taste for the right 
kind of literature. Hobby reading and 
study are encouraged and the work of 
the school is supplemented. Young peo- 
ple’s organizations are allowed to use the 
library for meetings. 

Remedial Measures. Judged by the 
philosophy of the old adage that “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,” it would seem that remedial meas- 
ures are never as effective as preventive 
ones. Nevertheless, they must be taken. 
The Alameda County Detention Home 
is visited regularly by the Assistant Chief 
Children’s Librarian, books are distribu- 
ted and, making allowance for the short 
stay of the boys and girls in the institu- 
tion, such reading program as is possible 
is developed. 

Under the direction of the Chief 
Children’s Librarian, talks on children’s 
literature are delivered to adults at the 
Church Federation, Parent-Teacher As 
sociations groups, and other agencies. 
Similar talks are given in the districts by 
the children’s librarians. This education 
of parents to the reading needs of their 
children is very important. 

In the Circulation Department of the 
Main Library a collection of books for 
adolescents, too old for the juvenile room, 
and known as the Youth Collection, is 
being built up. This includes books on 
occupations, novels, travel, science, and 
pure fiction. 
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THE BOOKMOBILE IN LONG BEACH 


FRANCES HENSELMAN 


Eighty thousand new residents in dis- 
tricts remote from branch libraries— 
permanent population trends befogged 
by war conditions—priorities for new 
branch buildings impossible—and rent- 
able quarters non-existent. The best 
answer to this combination of hurdles is 
obviously a bookmobile if one can be 
obtained. 

Without too much optimism the Long 
Beach Public Library started to investi- 
gate the prospects and emerged trium- 
phant with a 1934 Chevrolet station 
wagon, re-painted, re-tired and equipped 
with shelves to accommodate 500 books. 
Thus, since the first of July adults and 
children in outlying areas of Long Beach 
are enjoying the advantages of neighbor- 
hood library facilities for the first time 
since they moved into their new homes. 

To the fortunate librarians who were 
chosen to drive the branch-on-wheels, 
bookmobile day is the high point of the 
week. The areas served swarm with 
youngsters, afoot or on bicycles, who 
hail the arrival of their “library” with 
shouts of delight. Adults, too, show 


their pleasure as they exchange last week’s 
books for a new assortment. Requests 
for special titles or subjects are noted 
and filled on the next trip out. 

Circulation at some of the three to 
four hour stops is already around 200 
with juveniles comprising 74% at pres 
ent. 

Of course, there is still much to learn: 
techniques of changing the bookmobile 
collection, deciding which services should 
be emphasized, the manner of collecting 
and recording statistics, etc. But to 
those who are working out the problems 
it is more fun than labor. In fact, one 
can always tell who has been “bookmo- 
biling” by the casual way they brush 
aside problems—as much as to say, “Af- 
ter all, the hard part was getting the 
bookmobile equipped. Who cares what 
challenges are still to be met?” One 
thing is certain, the people in the outly- 
ing areas of Long Beach now have public 
library service and any pains that may 
be caused the library by the new service 
will be growing pains, and as such wel- 
comed. 
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IN SOUTHERN TRINITY COUNTY 


MILDRED BURCH 


Trinity County, known for its scenic 
beauty and historic background, is a 
veritable paradise for the sportsman. 
There are no railroads except one stretch 
of eleven miles in the southern part of the 
county. There is one good highway, the 
Trinity River Road, connecting Redding 
and Eureka, which runs east and west. 
The other roads might be called good or 
bad, all according to whether one views 
them as roads or trails. 


Since county library work depends to 
a large extent upon transportation, the 
Trinity County Free Library has been 
geared to function in accordance with 
weather, roads, stage schedules and the 
coming and going of county officials. In 
spite of the inaccessibility of parts of the 
county and the scattered population, the 
library is very active and fills a vital need 
in the community. Some of its branches 
are located in such out-of-the-way places 
that the books have to be packed in by 
horses or mules and in some cases on the 
backs of the readers themselves. Trinity 
County has had a very colorful history, 
and the Old Timers can entertain one by 
the hour with tales of mines and feuds, 
Indians and Chinese. In the early days 
there were about 1500 Chinese in 
Weaverville. 


Because of war time conditions the 
county officials have been combining trips 
whenever possible, so I have made several 
trips with the rural supervisor of schools. 
One Sunday in May four of us started 
for Zenia. We stopped first in Hayfork 
to deliver a pair of shoes to one of the 
school children. From Hayfork we 
drove over the South Fork Mountain 
through heavily timbered country. All 
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the way to the top of the mountain we 
found dogwood blooming profusely, but 
when we crossed over the pass we were 
in a different country. There was no 
more dogwood, and instead of so much 
heavy timber there were long rolling 
slopes covered with grass. The road 
over the South Fork while good, was not 
always wide enough to pass another car, 
so we were on the lookout for the den- 
tist who we knew was on his way back 
to Weaverville from Ruth with his 
trailer. The distance of twenty-five 
miles between Ruth and Zenia took us 
almost two hours to drive, for it was a 
narrow road passable only in good 
weather and definitely a one way road. 

Zenia, which was to be our head- 
quarters for the next three nights, con- 
sists of a store and Post Office combined, 
an eating place with cabins for rent, 
a school-house and perhaps a half a dozen 
homes. The library has a branch in the 
store where all the people from the 
surrounding cattle ranches and mines 
congregate on mail days. 

On Monday we went to Long Ridge. 
The last part of the trip had to be made 
by horseback through some of the most 
beautiful country I have ever seen. There 
were stands of heavy timber, then fields 
of grass and wild flowers everywhere. 
As we rode along on the top of the 
ridge we could see in every direction and 
there was not a human habitation nor 
a man-made thing in sight. It was just 
as God had made it. 

When we were beginning to wonder 
how far six miles could-stretch we came 
out on a grassy slope just above the 
schoolhouse. The grass looked as lush 
and green as any cultivated school lawn 
one would find in the most modern city. 
We arrived at the school during the 
lunch hour and were enthusiastically 
greeted by the six pupils and their teach- 
er, all of whom were quarter-breed or 
half-breed Indian. The Long Ridge 
School generally closes in June and opens 

(Continued on page 21) 
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LOCAL HISTORY IN VENTURA COUNTY 


ELIZABETH R. TOPPING 


Realizing that Ventura County has 
a rich background of history, libraries 
in San Buenaventura, both county and 
city, have viewed with pleasure a deep- 
ening interest, especially on the part of 
newcomers, in the history of the county. 

This history includes accounts of San 
Nicholas Island, a part of the school 
system of San Buenaventura, Anacapa 
Island where the light-house is, moun- 
tainous parts of the county so wild that 
they are not surveyed and have to be 
reached by a trip into Los Angeles 
County and the lovely Santa Clara 
Valley, rich like its northern namesake. 
The tales of the lone woman on San 
Nicholas Island, of the grizzly bear 
killed in Lockwood and described by 
Joaquin Miller; of Camulos, the home of 
Ramona; of Ojai once called Nordhoff 
after the grandfather of Charles Barnard 
Nordhoff; of coast Indians who celebrat- 
ed the festival of the harvest at Saticoy; 
stories of the hard work of settling the 
county; of the long rides on dusty roads 
covered with bean straw; the building 
of the citrus cooperatives; the rise of the 
oil industry; the breaking of the San 
Francisquito Dam; the construction of 
the Maricopa Road, and the building of 
Port Hueneme are some of the chapters 
in our history. 

Another chapter tells of the Camarillo 
family and of their famous horses and of 
the even more famous library in their 
training school for Jesuits, (the Edward 
Lawrence Doheny Memorial Library in 
the St. Johns Seminary Library.) 

At the beginning of the war, an al- 
phabetical file of men mentioned in the 
the local papers or of whom some member 
of the staff or patron had heard, was 
started. The assistants at the registra- 
tion and switch-board noted the date, 
name and article with page and source. 
Bound newspapers make the file usable. 

In local history, clipping files are made 
from extra copies of newspapers, from 
periodicals or manuscripts. One inter- 
esting manuscript tells of a trip across 


the plains in the 1840's. We have also 
manuscripts of writings by Ventura au- 
thors and copies of books written by 
them. When these are found in per- 
iodicals, the libraries buy extra copies 
and add them to the local collection. 


Recently the libraries received from 
the estate of the daughter of a man who 
used to be an editor in this county, old 
photographs in excellent condition. 
Duplicates of these pictures are in an- 
other collection. Both are in constant 
use by schools, clubs and churches for 
old time celebrations. A file of photo- 
graphs of the damage wrought by the 
breaking of the San Francisquito Dam, 
newspaper articles and narratives of lo 
cal residents are also a part of the collec- 
tion. 

When the assistants find an article 
about the geology or natural history of 
the county or any description of any lo 
cality or industries, the libraries get it. 
The libraries are greatly indebted to the 
W.P.A. and the N.Y.A. for help in 
mounting and clipping much of the ma- 
terial for the local history files. The 
staff have also taken a few films of the 
county industries for use in the schools. 
One is of the first market in Ventura 
City, and another of the book truck, etc. 
When films are available the libraries 
hope to picture a full cycle of the bean 
harvest, of the apricot crop, and other 
industries. 

All old directories, club programs, pam- 
phlets, maps and papers are filed as well 
as the official documents of the county 
and towns. Complete files of one coun- 
ty newspaper and files of others more or 
less complete are available. The libraries 
have started to preserve photostat copies 
of county papers. Mr. Henley of Fillmore 
has made for the library talking records 
of the pronunciation of the Shumash 
language. Mrs. Carrie Egan began the 
county history in language easily read 
by the fourth and fifth grades. Mime- 
ographed copies of these articles are used 
in the schools. 
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| “T feel as if I have found a gold mine”, 
, said the note left on our desk with an 
album of phonograph records. We 
glowed with the particular pleasure that 
is reserved for librarians whose services 
are appreciated. As we discharged the 
album, another music lover approached 
with his requests and the work of the 
evening went on. Now however, there 
was a difference in our steps as we 
shuttled between desk and stacks. Asa 
stimulating tonic for librarians we re- 
commend enthusiastic patrons—and to 
get enthusiastic patrons, we recommend a 


growing collection of phonograph rec- 
ords. 


Requests are varied, and a well round- 
ed collection is our aim. One ten-year- 
old waits for his favorite Bach album 
while another insists he prefers opera to 
anything else and adds that he would 
like to follow the score as he listens. 
Fortunately we find that our younger 
borrowers are careful with records, since 
their use of even the most expensive al- 
bums is encouraged. We have a large 
circulation among them and with sug- 
gestions from the librarians they have 
worked out programs on American his- 
tory and Latin America as classroom 
projects. Teen age groups seem to pre- 
fer opera and drama, and our selections 
from Shakespeare are very popular; 
however, those who do the selecting for 
music appreciation classes seem to pre- 
fer Brahms and Tschaikovski. 

Not. all of the work with the schools 
is with juveniles. Adult education classes 
have been using library facilities for 
years. This year their music appreciation 
class is. meeting in the Boys’ and Girls’ 
department every Friday evening and 
the instructor depends on the library for 
records, scores and musical background 
material. Their program is posted in ad- 
vance on the library bulletin board and 
a weekly notice is sent to local papers. 
Other publicity includes a poster in the 
Service Men’s Club and space in the 
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LISTENERS’ LURE 


ELIZABETH W. SANDERSON 
Long Beach Public Library 
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weekly bulletin issued by the Recreation 


Commission. As a result of these efforts 
attendance at the classes increased no- 
tably and everyone was delighted to dis- 
cover more and more servicemen in the 
group. 

Although classes can be accommodated 
after hours in the Boys’ and Girls’ de- 
partment, listening facilities during the 
day are restricted to a phonograph in the 
stacks. When there are several waiting 
to use it, we limit each individual to 
thirty minutes, except in the case of 
servicemen who prefer to listen as a 
group. And servicemen are among the 
most enthusiastic patrons. One soldier 
back from Guadalcanal said we could 
never know what music had meant to 
the fighting men. A sailor from a mine 
sweeper had a short leave, and apparently 
spent most of his time in the library 
listening to symphonic recordings. Once 
a serviceman has found our “gold-mine”, 
we can expect to see his buddies. Our 
daily reports show that many from a 
certain ship have heard that good music is 
available at the local public library. 


When one of our young patrons-in- 
uniform stated that we were “the cul- 
tural center of the west coast,” we were 
puffed-up a bit. A corporal from a 
nearby army base took time out to tell 
us that we were really building morale 
through our records, and a Major a bit 
later commended us, saying it was worth 
all of our effort. 


It is gratifying that organizations as 
well as individuals use the collection re- 
peatedly. The Christian Servicemen’s 
Organization plays library records regu’ 
larly over its public address system and 
the U. S. O. builds a weekly program 
around them. One evening the director 
of the latter arranged for some Italian 
prisoners to be their guests and we were 
surprised to hear that the Italian music, 
which had been carefully chosen, did 
not meet with their approval. Instead 
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requests for popular American songs 
were made. 

If you have talked with people who 
have just started a new hobby—as what 
librarian hasn’t?—you know with what 
excitement a new approach is greeted. 
In our case we find office workers, who 
are studying piano, overjoyed when they 
discover they can borrow recordings to 
improve their technique. This is also 
true among students who are studying 
music as a career. And some of these 
enthusiasts are actually making their own 
recordings from library records. 

Linguaphone records in French, Ger- 
man and Spanish were purchased last 
winter and have become a popular 
branch of our listening service. One of 
the most constant patrons is a retired 
school teacher who started studying 
French from the Linguaphone set. Her 
interest was so aroused that she bought 
a machine of her own, and now. she 
studies at home, using the library's cir- 
culating Francophone albums. Her 
nearest rival is a clerk from the South- 
ern Pacific R. R. office who is con- 
scientiously studying Spanish. Several 
are studying Spanish through the use of 
our records because of business connec- 
tions in Latin American countries. These 
language sets are restricted to use in the 
library. 

The department, which contains the 
art, philosophy and religion collections 
of the library, has a separate catalog for 
records, and it is used more than any 
other in the department. A, liberal use 
of subject headings and analytics has 
made it easy to use; and it is gratifying 
to refer patrons to this catalog, knowing 
they will have no difficulties. Records 
and albums are circulated in heavy black 
canvas bags which protect records from 
breakage. If a patron does break a re- 
cord he is charged for it and if a single 
record in an album is broken a charge is 
made for the whole album unless a single 
replacement can be secured. The com- 
plete new set is then placed in the library 
and the patron is given the broken set. 

Although our first record was acces- 
sioned less than five years ago, we now 
have 2,018 records and in June, 1944 our 


circulation was 1,641. The collection 
has proved to be an excellent investment, 
since many of the records have circu- 
lated seventy or more times. 


TRINITY COUNTY 
(Continued from page 18) 


again in July and is closed a couple of 
months during the winter because of the 
heavy snows. Two or three of the 
schools in the county follow this sched- 
ule, so the library does school work 
practically the year around. 

The next day I talked with a number 
of people who made use of the library 
and asked for any suggestions they might 
have. In fiction they wanted mysteries 
and westerns, in non-fiction they asked 
for some of the new books on the war, 
but their main interest seemed to be 
biographies and travel books of Alaskan 
and frontier life. The children all clam- 
ored for horse and dog stories. A 
short time before my visit there I had 
sent My Friend Flicka for one of the boys 
in school. Everyone in Zenia was read- 
ing it and asking for more like it. 


On Wednesday we found Hetten Val- 
ley School about noon after wandering 
through several pastures and fording two 
streams. We had to hunt for the school 
because a few months before the school- 
house had burned and a log cabin which 
happened to be vacant was pressed into 
use. Since there were only from three 
to eight pupils, the cabin was large 
enough to accomodate them. 

That evening we found ourselves in 
Ruth, and-walking again. There are no 
hotel accomodations in Ruth, so we were 
spending the night in an attractive 
mountain home. The branch librarian 
in Ruth is a young woman, intelligent 
and a great reader. Although she and 
her husband run the general store, she 
keeps the books in her home next door 
to the store. There are quite a number 
of exceptional readers in that community, 
among them some of the Forestry Service 
people, so she frequently sends in for 
special requests. 
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THE LIBRARIAN HELPS 
THE COUNSELOR 


FLORENCE E. MURPHY 


Assistant Supervisor of Employment, 
Los Angeles City Schools 


An occupational counselor’s problems 
are always determined by two factors: 
the type of person who constitutes his 
clientele and the world of work into 
which that person is to be directed. 

In the months lying immediately 
ahead, counselees will fall into two main 
groups. One group will consist of the 
returning service men. This group is 
well recognized and much thought and 
planning is being spent on developing 
programs to meet the varying needs of 
these persons. 


Another group which is not receiving 
so much attention, but which will be just 
as real and just as important a problem, 
is comprised of young persons who will 
reach occupational maturity during the 
next few years. As a group, this is a 
continuing factor. Asa group, they are, 
with a few exceptions, the same who 
needed help before the war and during 
the war. As individuals, they are the 
younger brothers and sisters of those who 
a few years ago were directed into the 
N. Y. A. and later into the armed forces. 

This group will present much the 
same patterns of attitudes, abilities, hopes 
and ambitions that their older brothers 
and sisters presented six or ten years ago. 
They will, however, differ in’ two re- 
spects. As they approach occupational 
maturity—when they leave high school 
and are ready for full-time employment 
—they bring with them a greater wealth 
of experience gained through the work- 
experience or four-four plan which has 
been developed in the schools during the 
war emergency. Already many of these 
young people have learned what it means 
to work, what jobs there are in business 
and industry, what is meant by certain 
job titles. They have had a chance to 
learn which jobs they like, and in which 
they can best succeed. 


Another characteristic in which these 
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young adults will differ from their broth- 
ers of ten years ago is the distorted 
sense of values which they have ac 
quired from the high wages which have 
prevailed in many industries during war 
time. If economic conditions revert to 
a pre-war level, it will be hard for these 
young people to earn less at twenty- 
years of age than they earned at fifteen. 


How can the librarian serve the 
counselor and the counselee in this pic- 
ture? One of the chief tasks of the 
counselor is to keep himself thoroughly 
informed on current occupational con- 
ditions. For the general counselor at- 
tached to the high school, the adult 
school, or the employment office; it is 
sufficient that he be able to recognize the 
problems presented by his client and 
know to what agencies he should refer 
him for specialized service. If he is coun- 
seling a handicapped veteran he needs to 
have a point of contact established with 
the proper person at Veterans’ Facility, 
State Rehabilitation Service, or the 
Veterans’ Service Center. If he is coun- 
seling a young veteran with no work-ex 
perience he needs to know the employ- 
ment services within the school system 
and in other public or semi-public agen- 
cies that can best serve his needs. For 
this young veteran and for any young 
adult with no work-experience he needs 
to know counseling facilities which may 
offer service in addition to that provided 
by his office. He needs, also, to know 
thoroughly all of the educational facil- 
ities in his community in order that he 
may direct the counselee to the training 
program which can most effectively meet 
his individual needs. The librarian can 
help the counselor by making available 
any and all pamphlets published by the 
various agencies having to do with re- 
habilitation, counseling, training and em- 
ployment. 
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Another bracket of information need- 
ed by counselors falls into the classifica- 
tion of occupational statistics. The 
bulletins of the state and federal labor 
departments or digests of these bulletins, 
furnish information that is valuable to 
counselors. Similar compilations pub- 
lished by chambers of commerce, em- 
ployment services, and other agencies are 
included in this type of information. A 
more general type of occupational in- 
formation is provided by information rel- 
ative to new technological develop- 
ments. Again, most of this material is 
obtained in pamphlet form. By the time 
it has been compiled into book form it 
is probably so old that it has past its 
maximum usefulness for the counselor. 

A third field in which the counselor 
needs to keep his own education up-to- 
date is in the development of new mea- 
suring or testing devices and techniques. 
No matter how well a counselor was 
trained ten years ago there are many 
tests and techniques in general use today 
which had not been developed at that 
time. A comprehensive file of such ma- 
terial, complete with manuals and vali- 
dation data, would be a valuable source 
of reference for the counselor. 


One word of caution may be injected 
at this point. If such a file of tests is 
maintained in a library its circulation 
should be limited, if possible, to persons 
who can establish their identity as pro- 
fessional people. It should not be ac- 
cessible to the disturbed persons who 
habitually take every available test with 
avidity of “quiz kids” and then lie awake 
nights worrying because their score 
placed them in the fortieth rather than 
the fiftieth percentile. 


For the counselee, also, the library 
can provide helpful material. Job de- 
scriptions which indicate to an unin- 
formed person some of the possibilities 
within an industry can be helpful. Di- 
rectories which identify the various 
training facilities in given fields and the 
relative costs of each, will help many a 
student to avoid the mistake of spending 
seventy-five dollars for .a training course 
in an institution which has already re- 
ceived a “cease and desist” order from 


the inter-state commerce commission. In 
selecting books on jobs and careers it 
goes without saying that they must be 
as recent as it is possible to obtain. 
It is probably well to avoid books on the 
so-called glamour jobs—radio broadcast- 
ing, journalism, airline hostess, and the 
like. Experience shows that more 
young people aspire to such jobs than can 
ever be absorbed into the industries. Let 
the material chosen for their vocational 
reading be realistic. 

There seems to be a tendency at the 
present time for the librarian to take the 
initiative more than she has done in the 
past, in bringing to the counselor the ma- 
terial that is available. This is a 
wholesome trend. It may be true that 
the counselor should seek out the library. 
But counselors are human. They are 
busy. Not every counselor is skilled in 
the use of library techniques. A little 
announcement in the mail or a brief 
phone call saying “we have just received 
a report which might interest you,” will 
do a lot to make a library a vital, func- 
tional unit, rather than a repository of 
dusty records. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


The officers of the Southern California 
Chapter of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation for 1944-45 are Isabelle T. Far- 
num, Naval Operating Base, Terminal 
Island, president; Ella Moyers, White 
Memorial Hospital Library, Los Angeles, 
vice-president; Mary Louise Seely, Engi- 
neering Library, Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany, El Segundo, secretary-treasurer; 
Frances S. Davis, Water and Power 
Division, Municipal Reference Library, 
Los Angeles, member-at-large. The San 
Francisco Bay Chapter has elected the 
following officers: Elise Hoffman, Golden 
State Company, Ltd., San Francisco, 
president; Frances Mackin, Paraffine 
Companies, Inc., Emeryville, vice-presi- 
dent; Mary Kathleen Moore, Music 
Library, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, San Francisco, secretary-treasurer; 
Carol Ruth Cox, Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley, executive board member. 
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AN ART SUPERVISOR LOOKS AT COMICS 


ISABEL CONNOR 
Long Beach Public Schools 


Before launching into the subject to 
prove that there are or are not evidences 
of fine art in the comic books, it might 
be well to think over the list of subjects 
that have held similar controversial po- 
sitions in the past and see what happened 
to them. Those of you who are old 
enough to remember the commotion 
caused by bobbed hair, chiffon (peek-a- 
boo) blouses, abbreviated bathing suits, 
and slacks will also remember that the 
negative attitude of city councils and 
police forces had no effect. The comic 
books are in a comparable position and 
are here to stay either until both chil- 
dren and adults have had their fill or 
until something else proves more inter- 
esting. We should have taken a posi- 
tive attitude twenty years ago. It is 
too late now. The superior comics de- 
signed to supplant the wild ones do not 
attract the children who have built up a 
habit of keeping up with the blood-and- 
thunder of a favorite underworld char- 
acter. 

In other words, there is nothing much 
we can do about it, for even with the 
paper shortage the comics seem to hold 
their own better than some of our more 
important publications. | While there is 
a paper shortage might be a good time to 
bring positive pressure in favor of su- 
perior publications. 

Of course, the only reason anyone has 
for wanting to control the comics is the 
possibility of their bad effects on chil- 
dren. These bad. effects are probably 
magnified many times by adults, who 
fear a bad psychological carryover into 
the development of the child. Several 
generations of us were brought up on 

. and the wolf ate up Little Red 
Riding Hood’s grandmother,” but our 
many pension plans will bear us out that 
grandmothers (and wolves, too) receive 
quite a lot of attention these days. 

As long as we are mentioning the 


possibilities of harmful effects on chil- 
dren, we should say a word about the 
use of poor English, grammar, and spell- 
ing. Of course, this bad influence may 
be offset by the fact that some children 
may be stimulated to read through the 
comics. However, it is hard to tell 
when a child may be “reading” only the 
pictures, as many adults “read” our 
popular picture magazines. 

It has been suggested that our comics 
are a form of wishful thinking on the 
part of both artist and reader. But, as 
far as the artist is concerned, he will 
draw anything that will sell, or what- 
ever the editors will publish. If the art- 
ist could choose, he would in many in- 
stances be painting murals, landscapes, or 
portraits, but if he did, he probably 
would be hungry. Many of the comic 
artists are fine artists and have spent 
years in serious study. Practically all 
of them have developed their own indi- 
vidual technique. Many of them show 
great ability in drawing and in untiring 
research for subject matter. Although a 
comic artist is allowed to take great liber- 
ties in some respects, he -must observe 
subject matter closely or he will be 
criticised for such things as bending the 
handle of an axe the wrong way or hav- 
ing the wrong insignia on a Marine 
uniform. 

To check on the art qualities in the 
comics, pick up any comic you please 
and see if you can tell how the artist 
was trying to fill the space, group his 
figures, and balance dark and light areas. 
Compare several comics and see if you 
can tell which artist is more conscious of 
rhythm of line. Look in the background 
and see if you can find bits that would 
enlarge into lovely pictures. It is hard 
to find poor composition in the drawings. 

Comics do seem to be here to stay; 
they are a part of modern American 

(Continued on page 31) 


This article is presented by the C.L.A. Section for Library Work with Boys and Girls. 
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WHAT GOES ON 


GRACE MURRAY 
State Library 


As a sort of counterbalance that the 
human mind demands.for the news of 
destruction and devastation that is crush- 
ing out the accomplishments of past 
generations, men are planning and en- 
visioning all sorts of good things to be 
wrought for the future, so soon as 
the availability of man power and ma- 
terials allow such plans to be put into 
effect. Fine, new buildings to make li- 
braries the cultural centers of commun- 
ities are prominent in civic planning. 

The State Librarian, Mabel R. Gillis, 
interested the State Reconstruction and 
Reemployment Commission in the matter 
of post war library building needs, and 
circularized public libraries in California 
to obtain up-to-date information for the 
director of this commission, Colonel 
Alexander Heron, on library building 
needs. The state commission will assist 
local planning agencies and civic organi- 


zations upon request. Local librarians 
have reported on the adequacy of present 
building facilities and future needs, the 
possibility of new construction, the state 
of progress in acquisition of new sites 
and actual building plans for post-war 
libraries. Miss Gillis appreciates the fine 


response to her questionnaire. It is ex- 
pected that the effort of recent legislation 
will be to allocate state funds to match 
local appropriations for public works 
projects within prescribed limitations 

A proposed memorial to men and 
women who have gone from Walteria 
into the armed forces is being sponsored 
by the Walteria Civic Organization. This 
Walteria Service Memorial is to include 
the purchase, through contributions, of a 
book for each service man and woman. 
The books so dedicated as a memorial 
collection are to become the property of 
Los Angeles County Public Library and 
remain permanently in its sub-branch at 
Walteria. This is an interesting instance 
of planning to honor service: men and 


women through the enrichment of life in ° 


their home community. 


Another such plan is in operation at 
St. Helena, where the 20-30 Club voted 
to take over the children’s section of the 
public library as a memorial to the 20- 
30ians who are in the armed forces. This 
young men’s service club is purchasing 
new books to replace the worn out vol- 
umes and will keep the local children’s 
library up-to-date. 

It has often been urged that friends 
and relatives of men in the fighting forces 
save their letters. As one librarian says, 
“Letters will make an indispensable con- 
tribution to the story of history's great- 
est epochs when they are eventually made 
available to historians through historical 
libraries.” Many libraries also are filing 
clippings and pictures as a biographical 
record of local people in the armed ser- 
vices. 

Book Week in 1944 is to have the 
timely slogan, “United through Books.” 
Posters and publicity material of various 
sorts will be available from the Book 
Week headquarters, R . R. Bowker Co., 
62 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. Dates set for the observance are 
November 12 to 18. 

Medals for California authors were 
awarded by the Commonwealth Club of 
California in June of this year for out- 
standing publications in 1943. The gold 
medal for general literature published last 
year and written by a resident of the 
state was awarded to Dorothy Baker for 
the novel, Trio. To Frank Munk went 
the gold medal for scholarship and re- 
search represented by his book, The Leg- 
acy of Nazism. Spurs for Antonia won 
its author, Katherine Wigmore Eyre, the 
silver medal for the best juvenile book. 
Other silver medals were awarded to 
Carey McWilliams for his Brothers un- 
der the Skin, to Max Radin for The Day 
of Reckoning, and to Upton Sinclair for 
Wide is the Gate. 
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Several California librarians coped suc- 
cessfully with the transportation prob- 
lem to reach Chicago in August for spec- 
ial study in librarianship. An Institute 
for Librarians in Service on Library Ex- 
tension: Problems and Solutions, was 
held at the University of Chicago Grad- 
uate Library School the week of August 
21-26. California’s assistant state libra- 
rian, Eleanor Hitt, presented a paper on 
The County Library, as part of the 
course of instruction. 

Albert C. Lake, Librarian of the Sac- 
ramento County Library, was granted 
one of the three scholarships established 
by the Library Extension Division of the 
American Library Association for stu- 
dents at the Chicago institute. Two 
scholarships of $100 each and one of 
$75 were set up for employees of state 
extension agencies, members of county 
or regional library staffs and employees 
of libraries engaged in extending service 
through contract or similar means. 

Thelma Reid, Field Representative of 
the California State Library, remained at 
the University of Chicago for two weeks 
beyond the special institute period for 
further study at the Graduate Library 
School. 

Frances Burket moved to Stockton in 
July to rejoin her sister in business there. 
Miss Burket had been head of Sutter 
County Library for nineteen years and 
has always been active in library associ- 
ation affairs. Mrs. Irminna Hurst, for- 
merly in charge of the library's school 
department, is acting librarian pending 
appointment of a certified county librar- 
1an. 

Mary Patton Dayton resumed work 
July 1 as children’s librarian at Oroville 
Public Library. Mrs. Dayton recently 
completed her professional studies at the 
Library School in Denver, Colorado. 

Lawrence Clark Powell was appointed 
librarian for the Los Angeles campus of 
the University of California in July, suc- 
ceeding John E. Goodwin, retired. Dr. 
Powell was formerly on the library staff 
at the campus, but more recently had 
been director of the university's William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library. 

Muriel Mitchell has joined the staff of 
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the Santa Barbara Public Library as ex- 
tension librarian, and as such will have 
charge of library service to county resi- 
dents. Miss Mitchell has been librarian 
of Watsonville Public Library for the 
past seven years. She holds a certificate 
of qualification for county librarian and 
was formerly head of the Imperial Coun- 
ty Library. Mrs. Elizabeth B. Collins, 
recently at Redwood City Public Library, 
succeeds to the Watsonville librarianship. 

Howard M. Rowe, who recently took 
office as head of Santa Barbara Public 
Library, was succeeded at Coalinga Dis- 
trict Library by Frederick Mulholland. 
Mr. Mulholland is a graduate of the 
University of California Library School 
and has had experience in the Oakland 
Public Library. 

Carol Vassalo is acting librarian of 
Arcadia Public Library while Mrs. Leigh 
is on a year’s leave of absence. 

A. L. Palmer, librarian at Mountain 
View for the past twenty-five years, has 
been succeeded by Mrs. Edna Roth. Mr. 
Palmer resigned in June. 


Margaret McDonald retired as city 
librarian at San Rafael June 30th. She, 
too, had served the community for a 
quarter of a century. Vivian Roberts, 
formerly of the high school faculty, has 
been appointed to this position. 

Edith Phelps, for twenty-four years 
librarian at Paso Robles, resigned at the 
close of the fiscal year. In the adjacent 
southern county Zaidee Soule retired 
after many years as head of Thacher 
Memorial Library, Ojai. Mrs. Helen 
Waite succeeds her as custodian of this 
public library, which is affliated with 
Ventura County Library. 

Mrs Ruth Lewis succeeds Lennie M. 
Crawford as head of Lakeport Public 
Library. Mrs. Jeanne Hamro has been 
appointed librarian at Benicia Public 
Library, which is a branch of the Solano 
County Library. Mrs. Flora B. Davis 
had been in charge during recent months. 

The shortage of substitute help neces 
sitated the closing of branches of the 
Sacramento Public Library entirely while 
regular staff members took their vaca- 
tions this summer during two-week per’ 


(Continued on page 27) 
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JOHN EDWARD GOODWIN 


FANNY ALICE COLDREN 








With the retire- 
ment of John Edwin 
Goodwin, Librarian, 
July 1, 1944 the li- 
brary at the Uui- 
versity of California, 
Los Angeles com- 
pleted the first cycle 
of development un- 
der the administra- 
tion of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

The Library had 
its beginning in 1882 
é when the Branch 
Normal School, located on the present 
site of the Los Angeles Public Library, 
began instruction with a faculty of three 
teachers and an enrollment of sixty-one 
students. The book collection was first 
mentioned in a report of 1894 which 
stated that the library contained 3300 
volumes and the annual additions aver- 
aged 300 volumes. The Dewey classi- 
fication was adopted in 1892 and the 
first catalog in addition to entries for 
books contained several thousand refer- 
ences to magazine articles prepared by 
teachers of certain subjects. 

Prior to 1923 two librarians had 
served the institution. Miss Harriet E. 
Dunn served also as instructor, 1882- 
1904. Miss Elizabeth Fargo was As- 
sistant Librarian, 1900-1904, Librarian 
1904-1923 and Head of the Accessions 
Department from 1923 until her retire- 
ment in 19295. 

When Mr. Goodwin came to the Uni- 
versity in 1923 he brought to the Library 
administrative experience and a sense of 
values gained through seventeen years as 
Assistant Librarian, under George T. 
Clark at Stanford University and as Li- 
brarian of the University of Texas. To 
these necessary professional qualifications 
were added confidence in the future of 
the University, well considered goals for 
the library, tenacity of purpose and a 
great patience to forward the interests 
of the Library during the difficulties of 


Note: For biography see College and Research Libraries 5:278-281, June 1944. 


the formative years. 

According to statistics the book «ol 
lection increased from 40,000 to 451,000 
volumes and the staff from fourteen to 
fifty members. A library building was 
planned and completed. But the true 
measure of achievement attained during 
Mr. Goodwin's administration is best ex- 
pressed by those severest critics his facul- 
ty friends, in a resolution presented to 
the Academic Senate June 16, 1944, a 
part of which follows: 

“He has an excellent sense of what is 
appropriate for a library. He has the 
faculty of repelling the trivial and at- 
tracting the significant. His attics and 
cellars are not‘ filled with useless lumber 
but with writings of learned men. He 
has filled his house with good books and 
he has done it with remarkable speed. . . . 
He has built our Library on foundations 
so solid that already scholars from far 
places who tarry here for a while, find it 
capable of ministering to their needs. 
We ourselves begin to take satisfaction in 
it and our advanced students find it sufhi- 
cient for their purposes.” 

In the first twenty-one years of its ex- 
istence the Library of the University of 
California, Los Angeles has “achieved 
quality quietly” and stature significantly, 
as is the way of sound growth. 


WHAT GOES ON 
(Continued from page 26) 
iods. Lodi Public Library was closed for 


two weeks in July and extensive renova- 
tion of the building was accomplished 
while the librarians were on vacation. 
Branches of the Los Angeles Public 
Library have also been subjected to this 
procedure. Pasadena has followed this 
custom for several years. Library pa- 
trons are allowed extra numbers of books 
for summer reading, and are given lon- 
ger time loans. 





South on San Francisco Bay lie waters 
unfrequented save by “South-bay yachts- 
men’, a patient group, reconciled to 
narrow twisting channels and the numer- 
ous mud and shell banks which lie be- 
_— the surface of the Bay save at low 
tide. 

With the ebbing of the tide, the vista 
changes. Shell banks emerge from the 
water and the deeper channels appear as 
rivers in the mud flats. In Newark and 
Mowry sloughs, across the bay from Palo 
Alto, California seals may be found sun- 
ning themselves on the banks and, early 
in the year, may be seen patiently teach- 
ing their offspring the art of swimming. 
‘ Thousands of water and marsh birds lead 
an unmolested existence in the marsh 
lands. 

A friend and I careened our sloop on 
one of these shell banks recently in order 
to re-calk a seam. From a distance the 
red tiled dome of the Hoover Library was 
set against the foothills and I was re- 
minded that I had little of interest ga- 
thered for this column and that I was re- 
luctant to call on colleagues already 
troubled by annual reports and inventor- 
ies at this time of the year. 

“Why not write something about this 
end of the Bay?” my friend advised. 

“No one would be interested”, I re- 
turned, “besides, what has it to do with 
books and libraries?” 

“Well”, my friend replied, “I thought 
librarians were interested in ‘most every- 
thing. Those piles sticking up over 
there are the remains of an oyster house, 
one of the headquarters of a thriving 
oyster business built in the ‘80s by Cap- 
tain John Morgan. And you will doubt- 
less remember the stories of Jack Lon- 
don’s career as an oyster bed pirate after 
he purchased the sloop Razzle Dazzle. 
He would sail down here at night, run 
up on the mud, fill his sacks with oysters 
and on return, sell them in the Oakland 
market.” ; 

Early California newspapers recall the 
elegant river boats that plied to Alviso 
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WILLARD OLIVER YOUNGS 


daily from San Francisco, but with the 
advent of the San Francisco-San Jose 
railroad, transportation on south San 
Francisco Bay practically ceased and 
commercial activity is now largely re- 
stricted to the shell barges of the Pacific 
Portland Cement Company which 
dredges the bay and converts the shell to 
the lime from which is manufactured 
cement. 

Opals from Mexico, emeralds from 
Colombia, diamonds and _ tourmalines, 
topaz and amethysts from Brazil, graced 
Stanford's exhibit cases in the latter part 
of July. 

On the occasion of the Stanford 
University Inter-American Conference 
and Workshop Seminar, and in cooper: 
ation with Dr. Austin Flint Rogers, 
Stanford mineralogist, the Stanford Li- 
brary displayed an exhibit of commercial 
minerals and precious stones of Latin 
America together with selections of im- 
portant literature in the field. Included 
in the display were items lent by Saboia 
Lima, Consul-General of Brazil, and 
books from the Branner Geological Li- 
brary. John Caspar Branner, former 
president of Stanford University, was 
particularly noted for his work on Bra- 
zilian geology, and his text, Geologia 
elementar, has been widely used by stu- 
dents of Brazilian geology. 

And speaking of jewels and Stanford 
presidents, how many have read David 
Starr Jordan's “The Story of a good 
woman”, in which he writes of Jane 
Stanford and the story of the Jewel 
Fund which was established to maintain 
a library fund? 

Staff changes continue to be reported 
with frequency. From Stanford goes 
Robert Vosper, UC, 1940, to head the 
Accessions Department of the UCLA 
Library. Mrs. Lisl Loeb resigned from 
the staff of the Document Division of 
the University of California Library, 
Berkeley, to become Assistant Reference 
Librarian at Stanford. James Lawson, 
a newcomer to Stanford's Reference 
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Division, is also the University’s Caril- 
lonneur. Those interested in carillons 
are recommended to Lawson's article en- 
titled “Bells for peace” in the July issue 
of Etude. 


At the University of California Li- 
brary, on July ist, Doris Higgins became 
Head of the Catalog Department. 
George F. Farrier has been made Stack 
Superintendent, and Mrs. Charlotte Gay- 
lord became Acting Chief of the Loan 
and Shelf Division following Mrs. Helen 
Steedman’s resignation. To Lieutenant- 
Commander Paul Porterfield, USNR, is 
extended congratulations on his marriage 
to Helene Morison, on leave from UC's 
Reference Department. Barbara Borden 
has resigned from the Loan and Shelf 
Division to become librarian for the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Lieutenant Robert Gitler and Lieu- 
tenant Harold F. Lindenmeyer of San 
Jose State and Stanford libraries, respec- 
tively, bumped into each other at a dance 
at Pearl Harbor recently. Lindenmeyer 
is Statistical Control officer of the Pacilc 
Wing of the Air Transport Command. 
Pvt. LeVern Cutler of Stanford's Bran- 
ner Geological library is receiving con- 
gratulations on completing the difficult 
course in Japanese offered by the Army 
Specialized Training Program. 

Horace Richard Alrcher, M.A., UC, 
1943, who has been at the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, 
for the last two years working for his 
doctorate, was appointed Bibliographer 
at the William Andrews Clark Memorial 
Library, Los Angeles, effective July 1, 
1944, 

Friends of Samuel E. Keeton, UC, 
1940, on leave from the Oregon State 
College Library at Corvallis, and now 
with the U.S. Army in Italy, will be 
interested in the contribution which he 
has made in the July 1944 issue of the 
A.L.A. Bulletin. 


Mrs. Gertrude Hargrave Piper, UC 
1926, who for many years was on the 
staff of the University of California Li- 
brary in the Serials Division, is now liv- 
ing in Stockton and has joined the staff 
of the College of the Pacific Library. 


McKAY 
BOOKMARK 


GENERAL 


SPARE THE RODI!.. A Primer of 
Proverbs for Parents to Ponder. By 
Jean Littlejohn Aaberg. A collec- 
tion of the wisest and funniest 
proverbs spoken by sages from 
Hong-kong to Peoria. $1.00 

JAPANESE FOR MILITARY AND 
CIVILIAN USE. By Richard D. 
Abraham and Sannosuke Yamamoto 

$2.00 

EVERYDAY HEBREW. By Chaim 
Rabin. Excellently illustrated and 
accompanied on the opposite page 
by a free English rendering....$2.50 

GET IN SHAPE. By Ida Jeon Kain 


CHESS BOOKS 


MATE IN THREE MOVES. By 
Brian Harley. A treatise on the 
three-move chess problem........$2.50 

THE ENJOYMENT OF CHESS 
PROBLEMS. By Kenneth S. How- 
ard. 200 problems by the author. 
Indexed $3.00 

THE IDEAS BEHIND THE CHESS 
OPENINGS. By Reuben Fine..$2.00 


FOR CHILDREN 


BOAT CHILDREN OF CANTON. 
By Marion B. Ward. Illustrated by 
Helen Sewell. For ages 8 to 12 

Sr ae ae ea $2.00 

CORPORAL CROW. By Margaret 
Friskey. Illustrated by Lucia Patton. 
For ages 4 to 8 $1.00 

OUT OF THE SUN. By Rutherford 
Montgomery. A gripping air ad- 
venture story about Marine fliers in 
the Pacific area $2.00 

JOE BELOW ZERO. By V. Oster- 
gaard. Adventures in the North 
Woods of Minnesota. 


0 


For Further Information on the Above 
Books, Send for Descriptive Catalogue 


David McKay Co. 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


California Representative: 
JOSEPH WARK 
1110 S. Wooster St. Los Angeles 
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CALIFORNIA LIBRARY. ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL MEETING 


TO C.L.A. MEMBERS 


The Annual Meeting of C.L.A., sched- 
uled for October 19-21, in Los Angeles, 
is the culmination of the year’s activities. 
Problems of rehabilitation, regional co- 
operation and inter-American library 
relations have their place on our pro- 
gram. Everything is being done to make 
our conference vital and helpful to you 
in the solution of war time library 
problems. Make your reservations early 
and plan to attend as many of the meet- 
ings-as you can. 

—Mary Duncan Carter. 


THE PROGRAM 


Problems as vital to American democ- 
racy as to the library profession will 
face the California Library Association 
at its convention at Burdette Hall in the 
Philharmonic Auditorium in Los Angeles 
October 19th, 20th and 21st. Although 
the general theme, Pertinent phases of 
library development after the war with 
particular emphasis on inter-American 
affairs, appears to be of professional 
value, the subjects chosen by the pro- 
gram committee are engaging the atten- 
tion of thoughtful Americans in many 
walks of life. 

These topics as announced by Elaine 
Adams, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, will open with the Thursday 
evening meeting devoted to problems 
connected with Latin America and mi- 
nority groups in the United States. A 
librarian from Mexico is expected to 
speak for Latin Americans while Mr. 
Carey McWilliams and Mrs. Ruth D. 
Tuck will present pictures of our minor- 
ity groups. 

Friday sessions will be devoted to a 
study of regional resources and cooper- 
ation and Dr. Lawrence Powell, in charge 
of these arrangements promises that they 
will be practical rather than theoretical. 
For Friday evening an informal banquet 
is planned. Since it is the one social 
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event scheduled for the convention, there 
will be no speaker, although entertain- 
ment is promised. 

Saturday morning the problem of re- 
habilitation will be presented by Col. 
Alexander R. Heron and Miss Rosemary 
Livsey. This session will be followed 
immediately by the business meeting and 
adjournment. 

CLA members who plan to attend the 
convention should make their reserva- 
tions at once since wartime conditions 
have created obvious difficulties for last 
minute transportation and housing. The 
local arrangements committee under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Katherine Morri- 
son, has agreed with the hotels to make 
all reservations for the convention 
through one committee. Mail to the 


committee should be addressed to 2324 
S. Figueroa, Los Angeles. 
Although CLA registration will not 


begin until Thursday afternoon, Service 
Libraries will hold a session on Thurs 
day morning and the California County 
Librarians will meet October 18 to 21. 
Members should note that the CLA re- 
gistration desk will not be set up in Bur- 
dette Hall, but in the lecture room of the 
Los Angeles Public Library. 

Dr. Mary Duncan Carter, President 
of the Association extends a cordial in- 
vitation on behalf of the membership to 
library board members and trustees to 
attend the convention. The importance 
of the problems to be discussed should 
make the meeting of interest to all peo- 
ple concerned with further developing 
effective library service in California. 

The California County Librarians will 
meet in Los Angeles from October 18 
to October 21 inclusive. They will have 
three sessions, devoted especially to 
county library problems, in the after- 
noon of October 18 and in the morn: 
ing and afternoon of October 19. The 
remainder of their sessions will be in 
conjunction with the C. L. A. 

FRANCES HENSELMAN, 
Publicity Chairman 
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The Junior Members Round Table, 
Southern Section, will act as hostesses 
for the discussion group to be held at 
the C.L.A. Convention on Friday Octo- 
ber 20. We hope you will be able to 
attend, and if you have not paid your 


section dues, you may do so at that time. 
The topic to be discussed is “Juvenile 
Delinquency; The Library's Part in 
Solving the Problem.” Suggestions and 
new ideas will be welcomed in the 
discussion, which will be led by Mr. 
Duane George, in charge of Young 
People’s Activities for the Long Beach 
Recreation Commission; Mrs. Lorna 
Kugler, children’s librarian; Miss Helen 
Bourne, general librarian; Mrs. Mary 
Rowell, children’s librarian; Mrs. Frances 
Henselman, publicity and general li- 
brarian, members of the staff of the 
Long Beach Public Library. 

We hope to have a luncheon table for 
all junior members, and if you will 
check at the J. M. R. T. table when you 
arrive you will get information about 
the luncheon and dues. Your district 
chairmen will have further information. 
They are Mrs. Dorothy Carnie, Mt. 
Shasta District; Miss Muriel Wahlund, 
Redwood District; Miss Mary Jo Meade, 
Yosemite District; Miss Evalyn Peat, 
Portola‘San Francisco District; Miss 
Evelyn Huston, Golden Empire District. 

ELOISE N. PICKRELL, 


Chairman, Southern Section 


At the Municipal Libraries Section, 
Miss Vera Morgan, librarian of the 
Glendale Public Library, will speak on 
“Bringing business methods to a munici- 
pal library.” Mrs. Theodora Brewitt, 
librarian of the Long Beach Public Li- 
brary, will report “What the Public 
Library Executives Association of Los 
Angeles County has accomplished in the 
last ten years.” This will be followed 
by a symposium on Vocational informa- 
tion service and co-operation with the 


USES. 


The Music Library Association, Cali- 
fornia Chapter, will meet in the Recre- 
ation Room of the Los Angeles Public 
Library Friday, October 20 at three 
o'clock. Isabel Morse Jones will speak 
on “How good music reaches the Armed 
Forces”, and Lawrence Morton on 
“Music here and now.” Members and 
their friends will meet for tea after the 
meeting. 


THE COMICS 


(Continued from page 24) 


life. So we who have a part in the 
education of children should not be os- 
triches and pretend that comics do not 
exist, nor should we insist that children 
should not read them. (They will any- 
how.) Neither do we need to spend 
public funds to supply the more ac- 
ceptable ones. We do need to have first- 
hand information about them, just as we 
need to have a familiarity with all of 
the things that interest children. 


AN INDEPENDENT CALIFORNIA AGENCY 


Giving Complete Subscription Service on Every Magazine and Newspaper 
Printed Anywhere in the World 


WE SOLICIT YOUR LISTS FOR QUOTATION 


LEIGH M. RAILSBACK 


SUBSCRIPTILON AGENCY 
Dept. A, Pasadena 5, California 
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Prompt Shipment... 


In spite of war time restrictions and the heavy demand 
for GAYLORD Supplies, Bookmending Materials and 
Library Furniture, we are prepared to fill promptly 
nearly all your library needs. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


Originators and Makers of 


Better Library Furniture and Supplies 


FALL BOOK SELECTION 


Can be done with confidence if you use HUNTTING LISTS. 


Our Fall Illustrated Juvenile Catalog will be issued early in 

September "— and, as usual, it will describe the “cream of the 

crop’ of each publisher. Any book listed can be secured 
“subject to approval.” 


We advise placing orders as early as possible to avoid 
delays and disappointments. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
Library Specialists | 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASSACHUSETTS 


ANY BOOK — OF ANY PUBLISHER — IN ANY BINDING 
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U.S.C. LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The Summer Library School at the ey . 
University of Southend Ctifoenia (July Prompt, Efficient Service 
3-Sept. 1) was attended by fifty stu- 
dents. Fourteen of these will receive prs [ lange stock - ont — 
the Bachelor of Science (in Library juvenile books enable us to lo 
Science) degree at the fall commence- the largest trade book business 
ment. of any firm west of Chicago. 

The regular session of the Library 
School (November 2 1944 - June 22, ASK THE 
1945) offers, late afternoon classes in LIBRARIAN 
Reference and Bibliography and Library WHO DEALS 
Work with Young People. A course in WITH US 
Contemporary Social Thought and the 
Professions is also open to library school 
students. 0 

The Library School office is acting as 
a placement clearing house for graduates 
of accredited library schools who wish The Los Angeles 
ee oe ree ; N C 

Eliza ickenlooper, librarian o 
the Alhambra Public Library, has been —e eee 
— oes of the = or 301-307 East Boyd Street 
tion of the Library School at the Uni- ‘ 
versity of Southern California, and Jewel kay Regis: Eh. Gee 
Wright, of the USC Library staff, is 
secretary. . 


THE OLD RELIABLES 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. LOS ANGELES 

MENDING STRIPS: Onion Skin—thin and transparent; May Bond— 
heavier and scarcely transparent. Both in uniform packages to sell at 
45¢; 10¢ disc. on dozen lots. Specify width wanted, 4, % 1, 2, 3% 
inches. 

BOOKBINDERS PASTE: For all library uses. Well liked. 

In tins, Gallons, $2; Quart 60¢. In glass, Gallon $2.25; Quart 75¢. 

RED ROPE MANILA: For reinforcing individual magazines for circula- 
tion. Carried in two weights and six sizes each. Price list on applica- 
tion. 

BOOK LACQUER: For lacquering your book backs. A Western-made 
product for Western users. Economical in price and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Pacific Book Lacquer, Gallon $3.60; Quart $1.20; 
Pint 75¢. 

MOROCCO CREAM: Leather restorative and preservative. All leather 
bindings dry out, deteriorate and decay unless treated at intervals, 
preferably each year. Gallon—enough for several hundred books— 
$10; Quart $3; 4 ounces $1.50. 

ALL PRICES F.O.B. LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Library Binding Co. 


770 E. Washington Blvd. Los Angeles 
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LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION 


OF 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


“Everything for the Library” 


Library Furniture © ~Wood & Steel Shelving 
Museum and Display Cases e Library Supplies 


Visible Files © Safe-Cabinets 
“Library Special’’ Remington Rand Noiseless Typewriter 
The perfect typewriter for Library use. 


Planning the Library 


Are you taking advantage of the Techni- 
cal Planning Service offered gratis by 
Library Bureau . . a service backed by 
years of experience and close cooperation 
with the American Library Association. 
Literature and further information upon 
request. 
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LOS ANGELES 14 SAN FRANCISCO 5 
711 South Olive St. 41 First Street 
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JOE SANCHEZ COMES 
TO THE LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 12) 


heretofore. School libraries report that 
books of general information about Latin 
America and Mexico are favorites with 
Joe and his contemporaries. He has 
heard stories of Pancho Villa, Zapata, 
and Carranza all his life; sound, unpreju- 
diced accounts of this period of Mex- 
ican history will do him great service. 
So would the same type of history—if it 
exists—of the War of 1842. Immigrant 
life histories will hearten and give him 
clues for the solution of his own problem. 
And because Joe is a child from a low- 
income group, he will early be engrossed 
in the question of earning a living. He 
lies between the danger of being coun- 
seled into meeting immediate needs with 
stop-gap jobs or of setting impossibly 
high goals. The popularity of a book 
like Bread and Butter demonstrates the 
need of more publications, based on up- 
to-date counseling and placement prac- 
tices. 

Creative work with minority children, 
particularly if your desire is their in- 
tegration into the dominant group, is not 
a short or easy task. It requires inge- 
nuity, patience, and occasional real cour- 
age. Its chief reward lies in what the 
child gives back to you, and in the end 
that will be much more than you have 
given. It might be added that the child 
from the Mexican group—whose cultur- 
al tradition includes such things as nat- 
ural courtesy, a talent for simpatia and 
friendship, an appreciation of humour, 
an eye for beauty—is equipped to give 
a lavish response. Some days, after I 
have talked and listened to these children, 
I like to re-read that charming, wise book 
Books, Children, and Men by Paul 
Hazard, the French critic whose voice is 
now lost in Occupied France. It has 
nothing to say about minority or world 
— except by implication, but it 

some very perceiving things to say 
about what the child's “primeval ges 
tures of human affection, confidence, and 
bouyancy” mean to a confused world and 
a weary adult. 


The WRITERS CONGRESS BOOK 


An American war book presented 
by 1,500 writers and scholars who 
participated in the panels and semi- 
nars held October 1-3, 1943, under 
the sponsorship of the Hollywood 
Writers Mobilization and the Uni- 
versity of California. 


AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS 


Phyllis Ben 
Lt. Col. Ev ~s Cartson 


Howard Estabrook 
Lion Feuchtwanger 
James Hilton 
James Wong Howe 


Mikhail Kalatosov 
Thomes Mann 
Dudley Nichols 


Arch Oboler 
Viadimir Pozner 
jor Alpheus 


Darryl! F. Zanuck 
Price $5.00 
UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA PRESS 


BERKELEY 4 LOS ANGELES 24 


> Let us supply you with your 
book requirements. We have de- 
partments and personnel devoted 
entirely to library needs. An ade- 
quate stock of adult and Juvenile 
books are always at your demand. 


We cordially invite you 
to visit our showrooms. 


0 


The San Franciseo 
News Company 
Division of The American News 

Company, Inc. 
657 HOWARD STREET 


San Francisco California 





Bookbinding 
for Libraries 
and Schools 
... featuring 
Rebinding of 
Books in . . . 
“Treasure “Trove 


AND 


Picture Covers 


MAGAZINES substantially bou 
missing numbers supplied. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to me 
style of original covers. A 
bound textbook will outw 
four new copies. 


PREMIER CURRENT ISSUE 
ERS for long wear, colérful 
pearance, and a locking d 
to prevent loss. 


PREMIER COLLECTOFILES fas 
preserving your current isg 
for binding. Convenient for fam 
erence and for open shelf tim 
We pay freight charg | 
on shipments of books. 
Superior workmanship. 


Intelligent service 4 44 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK COMPANY 


444 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFOBNIA 


Library Bookbindors 








